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note: The President spoke at noon in the Flower 
Garden at the White House. The group of 59 farm 
leaders from 4 Latin American countries had studied 
U-S. agriculture and farm organizations for 6 months 
under a program conducted by the National Farmers 


Union for the Agency for International Develop- 
ment as part of the Alliance ' for Progress. The 
trainees had spent 4 Vi months with American farm 
families in Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, the Dakotas, 
and Wisconsin. 


405 The President’s News Conference of 
October 9, 1963 


THE president, [i.] I have a statement to 
make. The Soviet Union and various East- 
ern European countries have expressed a 
willingness to buy from our private grain 
dealers at the regular world price several 
million tons of surplus American wheat or 
wheat flour for shipment during the next 
several months. They may also wish to 
purchase from us surplus feed grains and 
other agricultural commodities. 

After consultation with the National 
Security Council, and informing the appro- 
priate leaders of the Congress, I have con- 
cluded that such sales by private dealers for 
American dollars or gold, either cash on 
delivery or normal commercial terms, should 
not be prohibited by the Government. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation in the De- 
partment of Agriculture will sell to our 
private grain traders the amount necessary 
to replace the grain used to fulfill these re- 
quirements, and the Department of Com- 
merce will grant export licenses for their 
sale with the commitment that these com- 
modities are for delivery to and use in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe only. 

An added feature is the provision that the 
wheat we sell to the Soviet Union will be 
carried in available American ships, supple- 
mented by ships of other countries as re- 
quired. Arrangements will also be made by 
the Department of Commerce to prevent any 
single American dealer from receiving an 
excessive share of these sales. 

No action by the Congress is required, 
but a special report on the matter will be sent 
to both Houses tomorrow. 

Basically, the Soviet Union will be treated 
like any other cash customer in the world 


market who is willing and able to strike a 
bargain with private American merchants. 
While this wheat, like all wheat sold abroad, 
will be sold at the world price, which is the 
only way it can be sold, there is in such 
transactions no subsidy to the foreign pur- 
chaser, only a savings to the American tax- 
payer on wheat the Government has already 
purchased and stored at the higher domestic 
price which is maintained to assist our 
farmers. 

This transaction has obvious benefit for 
the United States. The sale of 4 million 
metric tons of wheat, for example, for an 
estimated $250 million, and additional sums 
from the use of American shipping, will 
benefit our balance of payments and gold 
reserves by that amount and substantially 
strengthen the economic outlook for those 
employed in producing, transporting, han- 
dling, and loading farm products. 

Wheat, moreover, is our number one farm 
surplus today, to the extent of about 1 billion 
unsold bushels. The sale of around 150 
million bushels of wheat would be worth 
over 4200 million to the American taxpayer 
in reduced budget expenditures. Our coun- 
try has always responded to requests for food 
from governments of people who needed it, 
so long as we were certain that the people 
would actually get it and know where it 
came from. 

The Russian people will know they are 
receiving American wheat. The United 
States has never had a policy against selling 
consumer goods, including agricultural com- 
modities, to the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, On the contrary, we have been 
doing exactly that for a number of years, and 
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Public Papers of the Presidents 


in the J ournal A merican today that reports 
of disp utes fi ct weerTthe CIA~ and the Stat e 
De partment and various branches of th e 
gove rnment in South Viet-Nam hay_e arisen 
because “of a lack of a rlrarriif-^p^arinnal 
policy in Washington .” And he goes on to 
say that he thinks what is needed is less 
backbiting between U.S. agency officials. 
In view of the defense you just gave CIA, 
would you care to agree with the Dulles 
charge or contest it? 

the president. I would agree with the 
last part of it, that the agencies — as we all 
know, they arc faced with a very difficult 
problem in South Viet-Nam, which we arc 
all familiar with, both on the military and 
political side. Men have different views 
about what actions we should take, and they 
talk to members of the press, to all of you, 
in Saigon and here in Washington. But I 
must say that as of today, and I thin k this is 
particularly true since General Taylor and" 


[amara came back, I know of 


Lodg e, on policies Will be 

and what steps we will take to implement it. 
Now if down below there is disagreement, 
I think in part it will be because they are not 
wholly informed of what actions we arc 
taking. Some of them are necessarily con- 
fidential. . But I think our policy, though 
we can’t say what effect it is going to have, 
I think we are in agreement about what we 
ought to do. I would think that Saigon, 
and personnel in the various agencies, should 
support that policy, because that is the policy 
we are going to carry out for a while. 

[17.] Q. Mr. President, if I understood 
you correctly on the wheat statement, you 
said the Russian people will know they arc 
receiving American wheat. 
the president. That is correct 
Q. Is that by some agreement with the 
Soviet Union or how would that come 
about? 

the president. No, but we have our own 
means of informing the Soviet Union. As 


you know, for many months the Voice of M 
America has not been blocked, for example, 
and therefore we believe that we have adc- 3 
quatc means to inform the Russian people % 
of the arrangement. rS 

In addition, I am not sure that there is ^ 
any reason for the Russians themselves to 
keep it quiet as it is a commercial transaction. 

But in any case, we have the means to pro- t- 
vide that knowledge. ^ 

[18.] Q. Mr. President, as the election 
year approaches, there is an unusual amount 
of political activity already, as the questions £ 
reflect. I wonder if you would give us your % 
thinking as an experienced politician as to 'l 
the prime assets of your administration next : f 

year, and the prime liabilities of your admin- 
istration? 

the president. I think that you would not 
want to — as we only have a relatively short 
time, I think we ought to make a judgment ■; 

on that in 1964. And I say that without ; 

any — a lot of these matters we will have to 
decide whether the United States is better j 
off economically than it was before, and •;< 
whether our position in the world has im- 
proved, and whether our prospects for peace V J 
are greater, and whether our defenses are /, 
stronger, and whether we arc making prog- 5 
ress at home and abroad. That is a matter - 
which it seems to me will be argued very 2 
strongly in ’64. For example, we can’t make - 
a judgment about the state of the economy 
in *64. I think if they pass our tax bill, we 
arc going to be able to demonstrate a very 
successful, ebullient economy for a period of 
4 years. If they do not, we will have a differ- / 
ent situation. JsZ 

I cannot tell wh at our relations will 
bc T in Southeast Asia TP year from now . 

I know what results our policy is attempt- 
ing to bring. But I think that result 
ought to be judged in the summer of *64 and - t 
the fall of ’64, and I have hopes that the 
judgment will be that the economy is moving 
ahead, that the rate of growth has been al- ' 
most $100 billion, will have been from about 
$500 billion to $600 billion, that we are sub- 
stantially stronger militarily, that the chances 3 
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